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Today  we  have  some  timely  fall  ajuestions  on  food  preparation.    One  homemaker 
wants  to  use  nuts  in  cooking.    Another  has  seen  canned  okra  on  the  grocery  shelf 
but  doesn't  know  how  to  use  it.    A  third  wants  a  recipe  for  making  cakes  with  honey. 

Well,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  answers  for  all  these  letter  writers, 
and  also  some  .orinted  information  on  these  subjects  for  those  who  would  like  it. 
First,  about  nuts.    This  woman  writes; 

"The  children  gather  a  good  many  nuts  about  this  time  of  year,  especially 
hickory  nuts.     Can  we  use  these  in  recipes  that  call  for  pecans  or  English  walnuts? 
And    please  tell  me  how  to  make  nut  bread —  the  kind  made  with  baking  powder." 

Answering  the  first  part  of  this  letter;     Yes,  indeed,  you  can  use  the  tender 
sweet  meats  of  the  hickory  nuts  in  place  of  other  nuts  in  cooking.     Some  cooks 
would  rather  make  a  nut  cake  with  hickory  nuts  than  any  other  kind.     It's  a  little 
harder  to  crack  the  hard  hickory  shells  and  get  the  kernels  out  than  with  pecans 
or  English  walnuts,  but  results  are  worth  the  effort,  many  think.    As  the  kernels 
are  smaller  than  pecans  or  walnuts  it  takes  more  of  them  to  make  a  cupful.    And  by 
the  way,  another  nut,  often  growing  wild,  is  the  hazel  nut.    You  can  use  hazel 
nuts  in  many  of  your  nut  recipes. 

The  recipe  for  quick  nut  bread  made  with  baking  powder  is  in  one  of  those 
free  leaflets  I  mentioned.  The  number  is  Miscellaneous  publication  302,  and  the 
title  is  "Nuts  and  Ways  to  Use  Them."    But  in  case  you  want  to  make  some  nut  bread 
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before  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  leaflet,  here  are  the  directions: 

You  need;     1  cup  of  cut  nuts,  2  cups  of  sifted  flour,  1  tablespoon  of  baking 
powder,  l/2  teaspoon  of  salt,  l/2  cup  of  brown  sugar,  1  cup  of  milk,  1  egg,  beaten, 
and  2  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or  other  fat.    Shall  I  read  the  ingredients 
again?     (Repeat.)    Note  particularly  that  it  is  1  tablespoon  of  baking  poitfder-  level, 
of  course.    And  that  you  cut  the  nuts  up.     Don't  grind  them. 

Place  the  cut  nuts  in  boiling  v^ater  for  a  few  minutes,  and  drain.     (This  is 
to  prevent  the  nuts  from  making  your  bread  too  dry.     You  always  do  this  in  making 
nut  breads  end  cakes.     Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together.    Add  the  milk  and  egg, 
and  stir  until  just  moistened.    Then  stir  in  the  fat,  add  the  nuts,  and  pour  into 
a  well-greased  bread  pan.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  Fahrenheit)  for 
about  an  hour,  or  until  lightly  browned. 

If  you  have  many  hickory  nut  kernels  on  hand,   store  them  in  an  airtight  con- 
tainer in  a  cool  dry  place  away  from  light.    Keep  the  ones  you  will  use  soon  in  the 
refrigerator.    But  store  those  you  want  later  on  in  a  jar  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted  in  a  boiling  water  bath.     In  other  words,  can  them  in  a  hot  water 
bath  for  30  minutes,  then  seal  ?nd  store. 

The  question  about  okra  comes  next.    Okra,  until  recently,  was  almost  unknowi 
on  northern  tables,  but  highly  prized  in  the  south.     It  is  now  grown  more  widely,  ■ 
and  you  find  it  in  canned  form  on  almost  any  grocery  shelf.    But  people  who  have 
never  tasted  gumbo  or  tried  this  flavory  tender  vegetable  in  other  ways  often  wonder 
whether  or  not  their  families  would  like  it. 

The  writer  of  our  next  letter  says;     "What  do  you  do  with  canned  okra?    If  I 
simply  heat  it,  my  children  don't  like  the  texture.     There  must  be  some  other  way 
to  fix  this  canned  okra  or  the  grocers  wouldn't  sell  it." 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics'  food  specialists  say  that  a  can  of  okra  com- 
bined with  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  some  meat  or  chicken  stock,  makes  an  especially 


good  soup.    Like  most  vegetable  soups,  this  one  is  "better  to  most  tastes  for  a 
touch  of  onion  or  garlic. 

You  can  also  use  canned  okra  and  canned  tomatoes  in  making  a  "beef  ste\v,  or  in 
scalloped  okra  and  tomatoes,  or  for  "baked  okra  with  rice  and  tomatoes.    Many  south- 
ern homemakers  can  p  =  rt  of  their  okra  crop  with  tomatoes,  to  have  on  hand  for  these 
dishes.    Then  there's  a  good  okra  scallop  without  tomatoes,  made  with  corn  and 
cheese.    The  recipes  for  all  these  dishes  are  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  23?,,  on  growing 
and  using  okra. 

ITow  for  a  question  about  cakes  made  with  honey.     Fruit  cakes,  steamed  pud- 
dings, cookies  and  candies  stay  moist  longer  if  made  with  honey,  and  this  is  usually 
desirable.    Honey  has  much  the  same  consistency  as  molasses,  and  you  can  use  it 
measure  for  measure,  in  gingerbread,  brown  breads,  and  steamed  puddings  usually 
made  with  molasses.    But  there's  one  difference.     Honey  contains  less  acid  than 
molasses.    So  you  don't  use  soda,  as  you  do  in  making  gingerbread  and  other  things 
with  molasses.    And  you  add  2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  for  each  half-teaspoon  of 
soda  omitted. 

You  need  special  directions  for  using  honey  instead  of  sugar  in  making  cakes 
or  cookies,  because  you  cannot  substitute  honey  measure  for  measure  in  place  of 
sugar.    Honey  contains  some  water,  so  5rou  use  less  liquid  in  making  honey  cakes. 
But  exactly  how  much  less  is  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  honey  itself,  and 
also  whether  you  use  all  honey  or  part  honey  and  part  sugar. 

So  we  advise  you  to  send  for  that  government  leaflet  we  mentioned,  Fumber  113, 
"Honey  and  Some  of  Its  Uses."    You'll  find  a  table  there  to  guide  you  in  substituting 
honey  for  sugar,  and  some  good  recipes  for  baking  with  honey.     \t  the  same  time  you 
may  want  to  send  for  one  of  the  other  of  the  two  bulletins  named  before-  "Futs  and 
Way 8  to  Use  Them",  and  "Okra-  Its  Culture  and  Uses."    All  are  free  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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